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of the proper work of psychology that had not been
undertaken by any other of the sciences* The insist-
ence upon introspection as the one method of the science
tended to prolong the predominance of this narrow and
paralysing view of the scope of the science; for the life
of emotion and the play of motives is the part of our mental
life which offers the least advantageous field for intro-
spective observation and description. The cognitive or
intellectual processes, on the other hand,^ present a rich
and varied content of consciousness which lends itself
well to introspective discrimination, analysis, and descrip-
tion ; in comparison with it, the emotional and conative
consciousness has but little variety of content, and that
little is extremely obscure and elusive of introspection

Then, shortly after the Darwinian ideas had re-
volutionised the biological sciences, and when it might
have been hoped that psychologists would have been
led to take a wider view of their science and to assert
its rights to its whole field, the introduction of the experi*
mental methods of introspection absorbed the energies
of a large proportion of the workers in the re*survey,
by the new and more accurate methods, of the ground
already worked by the method of simple introspection,

Let us note some instances of the unfortunate results
of this premature annexation of the most important and
obscure region of psychology by the sciences which
should, in the logical order of things, have found the
fundamental psychological truths ready to their hands
as a firm basis for their constructions*

Ethics affords perhaps the most striking example;
for any writer on this subject necessarily encounters
psychological problems on every hand, and treatises
on ethics are apt to consist very largely of amateur
psychologising. Among the earlier moralists the lack
of psychological insight led to such doctrines as that of
certain Stoics, to the effect that the wise and good man
should seek to eradicate the emotions from his bosom;
or that of Kant, to the effect that the wise and good man
should be free from desire. Putting aside, however,
these quaint notions of the earlier writers* we may note